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PERILS OF THE SAILOR’S LIFE 


The Loss of the Captain—Six Hundred Souls swept into Eternity without a Warning— 
The Mansion and the Cottage alike Sufferers—Causes of the Disaster—Horrors of the 
Scene—Noble Captain Burgoyne—Narratives of Survivors—An almost Incredible Feat 
—Loss of the Royal George—A great Disaster caused by a Trifle—Nine Hundred Lost 
—A Child saved by a Sheep—The Portholes Upright—An involuntary Bath of Tar— 
Rafts of Corpses—The Vessel Blown up in 1839-40—The Loss of the Vanguard—Half 
a Million sunk in Fifty Minutes—Admirable Discipline on Board—All Saved—The 
Court Martial. 


England, and indeed all Europe, long prior to 1870 had been busily constructing iron- 
clads, and the daily journals teemed with descriptions of new forms and varieties of 
ships, armour, and armament, as well as of new and enormous guns, which, rightly 
directed, might sink them to the bottom. Among the more curious of the ironclads of 
that period, and the construction of which had led to any quantity of discussion, 
sometimes of a very angry kind, was the turret-ship—practically the sea-going “moni- 
tor”—Captain, which Captain Cowper Phipps Coles had at length been permitted to 
construct. Coles, who was an enthusiast of great scientific attainments, as well as a 
practical seaman, which too many of our experimentalists in this direction have not 
been, had distinguished himself in the Crimea, and had later made many improve- 
ments in rendering vessels shot-proof. His revolving turrets are, however, the inven- 
tions with which his name are more intimately connected, although he had much to 
do with the general construction of the Captain, and other ironclads of the period. 


The Captain was a large double-screw armour-plated vessel, of 4,272 tons. Her ar- 
mour in the most exposed parts was eight inches in thickness, ranging elsewhere 
downwards from seven to as low as three inches. She had two revolving turrets, the 
strongest and heaviest yet built, and carried six powerful guns. Among the peculiari- 
ties of her construction were, that she had only nine feet of “free-board”—i.e., that 
was the height of her sides out of water. The forecastle and after-part of the vessel 
were raised above this, and they were connected with a light hurricane-deck. This, as 
we shall see, played an important part in the sad disaster we have to relate. 


On the morning of the 8th of September, 1870, English readers, at their breakfast-ta- 
bles, in railway carriages, and everywhere, were startled with the news that the Cap- 
tain had foundered, with all hands, in the Bay of Biscay. Six hundred men had been 
swept into eternity without a moment’s warning. She had been in company with the 
squadron the night before, and, indeed, had been visited by the admiral, for purposes 
of inspection, the previous afternoon. The early part of the evening had been fine; 
later it had become what sailors call “dirty weather;” at midnight the wind rose fast, 
and soon culminated in a furious gale. At 2.15 in the morning of the 7th a heavy bank 
of clouds passed off, and the stars came out clear and bright, the moon then setting; 
but no vessel could be discerned where the Captain had been last observed. At day- 
break the squadron was all in sight, but scattered. “Only ten ships instead of eleven 
could be discerned, the ‘Captain’ being the missing one.” Later, it appeared that sev- 
enteen of the men and the gunner had escaped, and landed at Corbucion, north of 
Cape Finisterre, on the afternoon of the 7th. All the men who were saved belonged to 
the starboard watch; or, in other words, none escaped except those on deck duty. Ev- 
ery man below, whether soundly sleeping after his day’s work, or tossing sleeplessly 
in his berth, thinking of home and friends and present peril, or watching the engines, 
or feeding the furnaces, went down, without the faintest possibility of escaping his 
doom. 


Think of this catastrophe, and what it involved! The families and friends of 600 men 
plunged into mourning, and the scores on scores of wives and children into poverty! 
In one street of Portsea, thirty wives were made widows by the occurrence. The shock 
of the news killed one poor woman, then in weak health. Nor were the sad effects con- 
fined to the cottages of the poor. The noble-hearted captain of the vessel was a son of 
Field-Marshal Burgoyne; Captain Coles, her inventor; a son of Mr. Childers, the then 
First Lord of the Admiralty; the younger son of Lord Northbrook; the third son of 
Lord Herbert of Lea; and Lord Lewis Gordon, brother of the Marquis of Huntley, 
were among the victims of that terrible morning. The intelligence arrived during the 
excitement caused by the defeat and capitulation of Sedan, which, involving, as it did, 
the deposition of the Emperor and the fate of France, was naturally the great topic of 
discussion, but for the time it overshadowed even those great events, for it was a na- 
tional calamity. 


From the statements of survivors we now know that the watch had been called a few 
minutes past midnight; and as the men were going on deck to muster, the ship gave a 
terrible lurch to starboard, soon, however, righting herself on that occasion. Robert 
Hirst, a seaman, who afterwards gave some valuable testimony, was on the forecastle. 
There was a very strong wind, and the ship was then only carrying her three top-sails, 
double reefs in each, and the foretop-mast stay-sail. 


The yards were braced sharp up, and the ship had little way upon her. As the watch 
was mustered, he heard Captain Burgoyne give the order, “Let go the foretop-sail hal- 
yards!” followed by, “Let go fore and maintop-sail sheets!” By the time the men got to 
the top-sail sheets the ship was heeling over to starboard so much that others were 
being washed off the deck, the ship lying down on her side, as she was gradually turn- 
ing over and trembling through her whole frame with every blow which the short, 
jumping, vicious seas, now white with the squall, gave her. The roar of the steam from 
her boilers was terrific, “outscreaming the noise of the storm,” but not drowning the 
shrieks of the poor engineers and stokers which were heard by some of the survivors. 


The horrors of their situation can be imagined. The sea, breaking down the funnel, 
would soon, no doubt, extinguish the furnaces, but not until some of their contents 
had been dashed into the engine-room, with oceans of scalding water; the boilers 
themselves may, likely enough, have given way and burst also. Mercifully, it was not 
for long. Hirst, with two other men, rushed to the weather-forecastle netting and 
jumped overboard. It was hardly more than a few moments before they found them- 
selves washed on to the bilge of the ship’s bottom, for in that brief space of time the 
ship had turned completely over, and almost immediately went down. Hirst and his 
companions went down with the ship, but the next feeling of consciousness by the 
former was coming into contact with a floating spar, to which he tied himself with his 
black silk handkerchief. He was soon, however, washed from the spar, but got hold of 
the stern of the second launch, which was covered with canvas, and floating as it was 
stowed on board the ship. Other men were there, on the top of the canvas covering. 
Immediately after, they fell in with the steam-lifeboat pinnace, bottom-up, with Cap- 
tain Burgoyne and several men clinging to it. Four men, of whom Mr. May, the gun- 
ner, was one, jumped from off the bottom of the steam-pinnace to the launch. One ac- 
count says that Captain Burgoyne incited them, by calling out, “Jump, men, jump!” 
but did not do it himself. The canvas was immediately cut away, and with the oars 
free, they attempted to pull up to the steam-pinnace to rescue the captain and others 
remaining there. 


This they found impossible to accomplish. As soon as they endeavoured to get the 
boat’s head up to the sea to row her to windward to where the capsized boat was 
floating, their boat was swamped almost level to her thwarts, and two of the men 
were washed clean out of her. The pump was set going, and the boat bailed out with 
their caps, as far as possible. They then made a second attempt to row the boat 
against the sea, which was as unsuccessful as before. Meantime, poor Burgoyne was 
still clinging to the pinnace, in “a storm of broken waters.” When the launch was 
swept towards him once, one of the men on board offered to throw him an oar, which 
he declined, saying, nobly, “For God’s sake, men, keep your oars: you will want 
them.” This piece of self-abnegation probably cost him his life, for he went down 
shortly after, following “the six hundred” of his devoted crew into “the valley of 
death.” The launch was beaten hither and thither; and a quarter of an hour after the 
Captain had capsized, sighted the lights of one of their own ships, which was driven 
by in the gale, its officers knowing nothing of the fate of these unfortunates, or their 
still more hapless companions. Mr. May, the gunner, took charge of the launch, and 
at daybreak they sighted Cape Finisterre, inside which they landed after twelve hours’ 
hard work at the oars. 


The “Captain” in the Bay of Biscay 


One man, when he found the vessel capsizing, crawled over the weather-netting on 
the port side, and performed an almost incredible feat. It is well told in his own la- 
conic style:—“Felt ship heel over, and felt she would not right. Made for weather- 
hammock netting. She was then on her beam-ends. Got along her bottom by degrees, 
as she kept turning over, until I was where her keel would have been if she had one. 
The seas then washed me off. I saw a piece of wood about twenty yards off, and swam 
to it.” In other words, he got over her side, and walked up to the bottom! While in the 
water, two poor drowning wretches caught hold of him, and literally tore off the legs 
of his trousers. He could not help them, and they sank for the last time. 


Many and varied were the explanations given of the causes of this disaster. There had 
evidently been some uneasiness in regard to her stability in the water at one time, but 
she had sailed so well on previous trips, in the same stormy waters, that confidence 
had been restored in her. The belief, afterwards, among many authorities, was that 
she ought not to have carried sail at all. This was the primary cause of the disaster, no 
doubt; and then, in all probability, when the force of the wind had heeled her over, a 
heavy sea struck her and completely capsized her—the water on and over her de- 
pressed side assisting by weighting her downwards. The side of the hurricane-deck 
acted, when the vessel was heeled over, as one vast sail, and, no doubt, had much to 
do with putting her on her beam-ends. 


The general impression of the survivors appeared to be that, with the ship heeling 
over, the pressure of a strong wind upon the under part of the hurricane-deck had a 
greater effect or leverage upon the hull, than the pressure of the wind on her top- 
sails. They were also nearly unanimous in their opinion that when the Captain’s star- 
board side was well down in the water, with the weight of water on the turret-deck, 
and the pressure of the wind blowing from the port hand on the under surface of the 
hurricane-deck, and thus pushing the ship right over, she had no chance of righting 
herself again. 


(Note) Hurricane deck. On the usual packet this is the third deck naming them, in 
order upward, the main deck, boiler deck, and hurricane deck. Also called upward 
deck or roof. The name was derived from the ever-present breeze that made it a 
favorite viewing place on warm evenings. It was the location of the boat's large 
signal bell. 


It is to be remarked that long after the Captain had sunk, the admiral of the squadron 
thought that he saw her, although it was very evident afterwards that it must have 
been some other vessel. In his despatch to the Admiralty, which very plainly indicated 
that he had some anxiety in regard to her stability in bad weather, he described her 
appearance and behaviour up till 1.30 a.m.—more than an hour after her final exit to 
the depths below. In the days of superstitious belief, so common among sailors, a 
thrilling story of her image haunting the spot would surely have been built on this 
foundation. 


In the old fighting-days of the Royal Navy, when success followed success, and prize 
after prize rewarded the daring and enterprise of its commanders, they did not think 
very much of the loss of a vessel more or less, but took the lesser evils with the greater 
goods. The seamanship was wonderful, but it was very often utterly reckless. A cap- 
tain trained in the school of Nelson and Cochrane would stop at nothing. 


The country, accustomed to great naval battles, enriched by the spoils of the enemy— 
who furnished some of the finest vessels in our fleet—was not much affected by the 
loss of a ship, and the Admiralty was inclined to deal leniently with a spirited com- 
mander who had met with an accident. But then an accident in those days did not 
mean the loss of half a million pounds or so. The cost of a large ironclad of to-day 
would have built a small wooden fleet of those days. 


The loss of the Captain irresistibly brings to memory another great loss to the Royal 
Navy, which occurred nearly ninety years before, and by which 900 lives were in a 
moment swept into eternity. It proved too plainly that “wooden walls” might capsize 
as readily as the “crankiest” ironclad. The reader will immediately guess that we refer 
to the loss of the Royal George, which took place at Spithead, on the 28th of August, 
1782, in calm weather, but still under circumstances which, to a very great extent, ex- 
plain how the Captain—at the best, a vessel of doubtful stability—capsized in the 
stormy waters of Biscay. The Royal George was, at the time, the oldest first-rate in the 
service, having been put into commission in 1755. She carried 108 guns, and was con- 
sidered a staunch ship, and a good sailer. Anson, Boscawen, Rodney, Howe, and 
Hawke had all repeatedly commanded in her. 
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From what small causes may great and lamentable disasters arise! “During the wash- 
ing of her decks, on the 28th, the carpenter discovered that the pipe which admitted 
the water to cleanse and sweeten the ship, and which was about three feet under the 
water, was out of repair—that it was necessary to replace it with a new one, and to 
heel her on one side for that purpose.” The guns on the port side of the ship were run 
out of the port-holes as far as they would go, and those from the starboard side were 
drawn in and secured amidships. This brought her porthole-sills on the lower side 
nearly even with the water. “At about 9 o’clock a.m., or rather before,” stated one of 
the survivors, “we had just finished our breakfast, and the last lighter, with rum on 
board, had come alongside; this vessel was a sloop of about fifty tons, and belonged to 
three brothers, who used her to carry things on board the men-of-war. 


She was lashed to the larboard side of the Royal George, and we were piped to clear 
the lighter and get the rum out of her, and stow it in the hold.... At first, no danger 
was apprehended from the ship being on one side, although the water kept dashing in 
at the portholes at every wave; and there being mice in the lower part of the ship, 
which were disturbed by the water which dashed in, they were hunted in the water by 
the men, and there had been a rare game going on.” 


Their play was soon to be rudely stopped. The carpenter, perceiving that the ship was 
in great danger, went twice on the deck to ask the lieutenant of the watch to order the 
ship to be righted; the first time the latter barely answered him, and the second 
replied, savagely, “If you can manage the ship better than I can, you had better take 
the command.” In a very short time, he began himself to see the danger, and ordered 
the drummer to beat to right ship. It was too late—the ship was beginning to sink; a 
sudden breeze springing upheeled her still more; the guns, shot, and heavy articles 
generally, and a large part of the men on board, fell irresistibly to the lower side; and 
the water, forcing itself in at every port, weighed the vessel down still more. She fell 
on her broadside, with her masts nearly flat on the water, and sank to the bottom im- 
mediately. 
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“The officers, in their confusion, made no signal of distress, nor, indeed, could any as- 
sistance have availed if they had, after her lower-deck ports were in the water, which 
forced itself in at every port with fearful velocity.” In going down, the main-yard of 
the Royal George caught the boom of the rum-lighter and sank her, drowning some of 
those on board. At this terrible moment there were nearly 1,200 persons on board. 
Deducting the larger proportion of the watch on deck, about 230, who were mostly 
saved by running up the rigging, and afterwards taken off by the boats sent for their 
rescue, and, perhaps, seventy others who managed to scramble out of the ports, the 
whole of the remainder perished. Admiral Kempenfelt, whose flag-ship it was, and 
who was then writing in his cabin, and had just before been shaved by the barber, 
went down with her. The first-captain tried to acquaint him that the ship was sinking, 
but the heeling over of the ship had so jammed the doors of the cabin that they could 
not be opened. One young man was saved, as the vessel filled, by the force of the wa- 
ter rushing upwards, and sweeping him bodily before it through a hatchway. In a few 
seconds, he found himself floating on the surface of the sea, where he was, later, 
picked up by a boat. A little child was almost miraculously preserved by a sheep, 
which swam some time, and with which he had doubtless been playing on deck. He 
held by the fleece till rescued by a gentleman in a wherry. His father and mother were 
both drowned, and the poor little fellow did not even know their names; all that he 
knew was that his own name was Jack. His preserver provided for him. 


THE WRECK OF THE “ROYAL GEORGE.” 
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One of the survivors, who got through a porthole, looked back and saw the opening 
“as full of heads as it could cram, all trying to get out. I caught,” said he, “hold of the 
best bower-anchor, which was just above me, to prevent falling back again into the 
porthole, and seizing hold of a woman who was trying to get out of the same porthole, 
I dragged her out.” The same writer says that he saw “all the heads drop back again in 
at the porthole, for the ship had got so much on her larboard side that the starboard 
portholes were as upright as if the men had tried to get out of the top of a chimney, 
with nothing for their legs and feet to act upon.” The sinking of the vessel drew him 
down to the bottom, but he was enabled afterwards to rise to the surface and swim to 
one of the great blocks of the ship which had floated off. At the time the ship was 
sinking, an open barrel of tar stood on deck. When he rose, it was floating on the wa- 
ter like fat, and he got into the middle of it, coming out as black as a negro minstrel! 
When this man had got on the block he observed the admiral’s baker in the shrouds 
of the mizentop-mast, which were above water not far off; and directly after, the poor 
woman whom he had pulled out of the porthole came rolling by. He called out to the 
baker to reach out his arm and catch her, which was done. She hung, quite insensible, 
for some time by her chin over one of the ratlines of the shrouds, but a surf soon 
washed her off again. She was again rescued shortly after, and life was not extinct; 
she recovered her senses when taken on board our old friend the Victory, then lying 
with other large ships near the Royal George. The captain of the latter was saved, but 
the poor carpenter, who did his best to save the ship, was drowned. 


In a few days after the Royal George sank, bodies would come up, thirty or forty at a 
time. A corpse would rise “so suddenly as to frighten any one.” The watermen, there 
is no doubt, made a good thing of it; they took from the bodies of the men their buck- 
les, money, and watches, and then made fast a rope to their heels and towed them to 
land.” The writer of the narrative from which this account is mainly derived says that 
he “saw them towed into Portsmouth Harbour, in their mutilated condition, in the 
same manner as rafts of floating timber, and promiscuously (for particularity was 
scarcely possible) put into carts, which conveyed them to their final sleeping-place, in 
an excavation prepared for them in Kingstown churchyard, the burial-place belong- 
ing to the parish of Portsea.” Many bodies were washed ashore on the Isle of Wight. 
Futile attempts were made the following year to raise the wreck, but it was not till 
1839-40 that Colonel Pasley proposed, and successfully carried out, the operations 
for its removal. Wrought-iron cylinders, some of the larger of which contained over a 
ton each of gunpowder, were lowered and fired by electricity, and the vessel was, by 
degrees, blown up. Many of the guns, the capstans, and other valuable parts of the 
wreck were recovered by the divers, and the timbers formed then, and since, a perfect 
godsend to some of the inhabitants of Portsmouth, who manufactured them into vari- 
ous forms of “relics” of the Royal George. It is said that the sale of these has been so 
enormous that if they could be collected and stuck together they would form several 
vessels of the size of the fine old first-rate, large as she was! But something similar 
has been said of the “wood of the true cross,” and, no doubt, is more than equally li- 
bellous. It is said, by those who descended to the wreck, that its appearance was most 
beautiful, when seen from about a fathom above the deck. It was covered with sea- 
weeds, shells, starfish, and anemones, while from and around its ports and openings 
the fish, large and small, swam and played—darting, flashing, and sparkling in the 
clear green water. 
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(Note) This private memorial stone is now 
situated immediately to the right on enter- 
ing the side door to the church. The stone is 
severely weathered such that the inscription 
cannot be read. A transcription of the origi- 
nal text appears above it. 


A TESTIMONY OF SYMPATHY FOR THE 
UNFORTUNATES WHO PERISHED BY 
THE SINKING 
OF THE HMS ROYAL GEORGE, 
AUGUST 29TH 1782 


ERECTED BY ONE WHO WAS A 
STRANGER BOTH TO 
OFFICERS AND THE SHIPS COMPANY 


[From an explanation adjacent to the head- 
stone] 


‘On the morning of 29th of August 1782, the 
flagship 'Royal George' and 'Victory' were 
amongst the grand fleet of 36 battleships at 
anchor in the Solent, loading final stores, 
before sailing under Lord Howe for the re- 
lief of Gibraltar. Beside the 800 crew there 
were also on board about 400 Portsmouth 
visitors, which included 360 women and children saying their farewells. 

The cutter 'Lark' was loading barrels of rum aboard through the lower gun ports, 
when the ‘Royal George, which was leaning to port, undergoing minor underwater re- 
pairs, suddenly keeled over, capsized and sank, with the tragic loss of over 900 lives, 
which included the illustrious Rear Admiral Richard Kempenfelt, many officers, sea- 
men, marines and nearly all the civilians. Only 11 women and one child survived the 
disaster. 35 bodies were buried in one grave in the St Mary's graveyard.' 


The private memorial mentioned above stood in the graveyard from shortly after the 
event until 1973 when it was taken away for restoration and then forgotten. Thanks to 
the efforts of John Bartlam, the stone was located in a Hilsea depot in 1992 and re- 
stored to the church. This was not however the only memorial to the event. A more 
elaborate memorial, probably funded by public subscription, was also erected within 
a year of the disaster. This memorial, designed by James Hay, was described by the 
Hampshire Chronicle on 28th April 1783 as '..that elegant and lofty pyramidical mon- 
ument erected over the large grave and surrounded by iron railings’. The paper went 
on to refer readers to an illustration of the memorial in the Gentlemen's Magazine of 
May 1783. The extract from the Hampshire Chronicle slightly contradicts the inscrip- 
tion on the memorial itself which referred to the 'thirty-five (who) were interred in 
one grave near this monument’. There is now no clear evidence of the exact relation- 
ship between the two memorials and the mass grave itself, though there is a reference 
to the larger memorial being in the South-East corner of what was then known as 
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Kingston Graveyard. In 1935, the graveyard at St Mary's was converted into the pub- 
lic garden we see today. There are several references in the Council and Church 
records of that time to a discussion about replacing a memorial to the Royal George 
which had deteriorated to the point that it was almost illegible. It is not clear however 
to which memorial they refer. A letter written by the Bishop on March 9th 1935 
speaks of a stone built into the wall which he suggests should be buried under a re- 
placement memorial, however, a photograph published in the Evening News on 27th 
April 1962 clearly shows the private memorial still in place in the wall. 


Further records confirm that a replacement was erected in 1935 and this was in the 
form of a Celtic Cross. The memorial was damaged by vandals at some later date and 
removed, leaving behind only a plinth. Evidence is available to show that the pro- 
posed inscription on this memorial included the wording, "The original Royal George 
Memorial Stone, owing to it's dilapidated condition, was removed from the South- 
East corner when the churchyard was made into a rest garden in 1935". Since the pri- 
vate memorial was not removed in 1935, this can only refer to the James Hay memo- 
rial, which therefore may have been buried under the Cross. 


There are at least three other memorials that still exist. Two are in Ryde on the Isle of 
Wight, one is between the Esplanade and Monkton Street South, in a small public 
garden; the second on the Esplanade itself. The third is a large marble monument to 
Richard Kempenfelt and the Royal George in Westminster Abbey. [Special thanks to 
John Bartlam and Cynthia Sherwood for their invaluable research] 


Much salvage work was carried out on the Royal George, principally by the Deane 
Brothers in 1834-36. They were responsible for raising one of the guns from the Royal 
George which is now on display at Southsea Castle. The wreck did not feature in the 
records again until she was rediscovered by Alexander McKee during his search for 
the Mary Rose in 1965. Because of the explosives used on the ship and the passage of 
time what is left is more accurately described as a burial mound, though McKee did 
recover some artefacts. (End of note) 


There is probably no reasonable be- 
ing in or out of the navy who does 
not believe that the ironclad is the 
war-vessel of the immediate future. 
But that a woeful amount of uncer- 
tainty, as thick as the fog in which 
the Vanguard went down, envelops 
the subject in many ways, is most 
certain. The circumstances con- 
nected with that great disaster are 
still in the memory of the public, 
=| and were simple and distinct 
= jenough. During the last week of Au- 

= cust, 1875, the reserve squadron of 
the Channel Fleet, comprising the Warrior, Achilles, Hector, Iron Duke, and Van- 
guard, with Vice-Admiral Sir W. Tarleton’s yacht Hawk, had been stationed at 
Kingstown. At half-past ten on the morning of the ist of September they got into line 
for the purpose of proceeding to Queenstown, Cork. 
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Off the Irish lightship, which floats at sea, six miles off Kingstown, the Achilles 
hoisted her ensign to say farewell—her destination being Liverpool. The sea was mod- 
erate, but a fog came on and increased in density every moment. Half an hour after 
noon, the “look-out” could not distinguish fifty yards ahead, and the officers on the 
bridge could not see the bowsprit. The ships had been proceeding at the rate of twelve 
or fourteen knots, but their speed had been reduced when the fog came on, and they 
were running at not more than half the former speed. The Vanguard watch reported a 
sail ahead, and the helm was put hard aport to prevent running it down. The Iron 
Duke was then following close in the wake of the Vanguard, and the action of the lat- 
ter simply brought them closer, and presented a broadside to the former, which, un- 
aware of any change, had continued her course. The commander of the Iron Duke, 
Captain Hickley, who was on the bridge at the time, saw the spectre form of the Van- 
guard through the fog, and ordered his engines to be reversed, but it was too late. The 
ram of the Iron Duke struck the Vanguard below the armour-plates, on the port side, 
abreast of the engine-room. The rent made was very large—amounting, as the divers 
afterwards found, to four feet in width—and the water poured into the hold in tor- 
rents. It might be only a matter of minutes before she should go down. 


The vessel was doomed; 
a very brief examination | 
proved that: nothing re- | 
mained but to save the 
lives of those on board. 
Captain Dawkins gave |Z 
the necessary orders with a 
a coolness which did not }) 
represent, doubtless, the 
conflicting feelings i 
within his breast. The of- } 
ficers ably seconded him, } 
and the crew behaved 
magnificently. One of the 


the engine-room to let o 
the steam, and so prevent 

an explosion, at the imminent risk of his life. The water rose quickly in the after-part, 
and rushed into the engine and boiler rooms, eventually finding its way into the pro- 
vision-room flat, through imperfectly fastened (so-called) “water-tight” doors, and 
gradually over the whole ship. There was no time to be lost. Captain Dawkins called 
out to his men that if they preserved order all would be saved. The men stood as at an 
inspection—not one moved until ordered to do so. The boats of both ships were low- 
ered. While the launching was going on, the swell of the tide caused a lifeboat to surge 
against the hull, and one of the crew had his finger crushed. In twenty minutes the 
whole of the men were transferred to the Iron Duke, no single breach of discipline oc- 
curring beyond the understandable request of a sailor once in awhile to be allowed to 
make one effort to secure some keepsake or article of special value to himself. But the 
order was stern: “Boys, come instantly.” As “four bells” (2 p.m.) was striking, the last 
man having been received on the Iron Duke, the doomed vessel whirled round two or 
three times, and then sank in deep water. 
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It is obvious, then, that the discipline and courage of the service had not deteriorated 
from that always expected in the good old days. Captain Dawkins was the last man to 
leave his sinking ship, and his officers one and all behaved in the same spirit. They 
endeavoured to quiet and reassure the men—pointing out to them the fatal conse- 
quences of confusion. Captain Dawkins may or may not have been rightly censured 
for his seamanship; there can be no doubt that he performed his duty nobly in these 
systematic efforts to save his crew. However much was lost to the nation, no mother 
had to mourn the loss of her sailor-boy; no wife had been made a widow, no child an 
orphan; five hundred men had been saved to their country. 


One of the officers of the Vanguard, in a letter to a friend, graphically described the 
scene at and after the collision. After having lunched, he entered the ward-room, 
where he encountered the surgeon, Dr. Fisher, who was reading a newspaper. “After 
remarking on the thickness of the fog, Fisher went to look out of one of the ports, and 
immediately cried out, ‘God help us! here is a ship right into us!’ 


We rushed on deck, and at that moment the Iron Duke struck us with fearful force, 
spars and blocks falling about, and causing great danger to us on deck. The Iron Duke 
then dropped astern, and was lost sight of in the fog. The water came into the engine- 
room in tons, stopping the engines, putting the fires out, and nearly drowning the en- 
gineers and stokers. 


The ship was now reported sinking fast, although all the water-tight compartments 
had been closed. But in consequence of the shock, some of the water-tight doors 
leaked fearfully, letting water into the other parts of the ship. Minute-guns were being 
fired, and the boats were got out.... At this moment the Iron Duke appeared, lowering 
her boats and sending them as fast as possible. 


The sight of her cheered us up, as we had been frightened that she would not find us 
in the fog, in spite of the guns. The scene on deck can only be realised by those who 
have witnessed a similar calamity. The booming of the minute-guns, the noise of the 
immense volume of steam rushing out of the escape-funnel, and the orders of the 
captain, were strangely mingled, while a voice from a boat reported how fast she was 
sinking.” 


When the vessel went down, the deck of the Iron Duke was crowded with men watch- 
ing the finale of the catastrophe. When she was about to sink, she heeled gradually 
over until the whole of her enormous size to the keel was above water. Then she grad- 
ually sank, righting herself as she went down, stern first, the water being blown from 
hawse-holes in huge spouts by the force of the air rushing out of the ship. She then 
disappeared from view. 


The men were much saddened to see their home go down, carrying everything they 
possessed. They had been paid that morning, and a large number of them lost their 
little accumulated earnings. These were, of course, afterwards allowed them by the 
Admiralty. 


THE “VANGUARD” AS SHE APPEARED AT LOW WATER 


The Vanguard and the Iron Duke were two of a class of broadside ironclads, built 
with a view to general and not special utility in warfare. Their thickest armour was 
eight inches, a mere strip, 100 feet long by three high, and much of the visible part of 
them was unarmoured altogether, while below it varied from six inches to as low as 
three-eighths of an inch. It was only the latter thickness where the point of the Iron 
Duke’s ram entered. Their advocates boasted that they could pass through the Suez 
Canal, and go anywhere. 


Every reader will remember the stormy discussion which ensued, in which not merely 
the ironclad question, but the court-martial which followed—and the Admiralty deci- 
sion which followed that—were severely handled. Nor could there be much wonder at 
all this, for a vessel which had cost the nation over a quarter of a million of pounds 
sterling, with equipment and property on board which had cost as much more, was 
lost for ever. 


It was in vain that the then First Lord of the Admiralty told us, in somewhat flippant 
tones, that we ought to be rather satisfied than otherwise with the occurrence. It was 
not altogether satisfactory to learn from Mr. Reed, the principal designer of both 
ships, that ironclads were in more danger in times of peace than in times of war. In 
the former they were residences for several hundred sailors, and many of the water- 
tight doors could not be kept closed without inconvenience; in the latter they were 
fortresses, when the doors would be closed for safety. The court-martial, constituted 
of leading naval authorities and officers, imputed blame for the high rate of speed 
sustained in a fog; the public naturally inquired why a high rate of speed was neces- 
sary at all at the time, but their lordships declined to consider this as in any way con- 
tributing to the disaster. 
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The Court expressed its opinion pretty strongly upon the conduct of the officers of the 
Iron Duke, which did the mischief, and also indirectly blamed the admiral in com- 
mand of the squadron, but the Admiralty could find nothing wrong in either case, 
simply visiting their wrath on the unfortunate lieutenant on deck at the time. So, to 
make a long and very unpleasant story short, the loss of the Vanguard brought about 
a considerable loss of faith in some of our legally constituted naval authorities. 
(Note) Vanguard — under the command of Captain Richard Dawkins, sailed out of 
Kingstown (now Din Laoghaire) harbour on 27 August 1875 in company with three 
other ironclads, Warrior, Hector and Iron Duke. The ships were part of the First Re- 
serve Squadron and were on a summer cruise around the Irish coast. The squadron — 
under the command of Admiral Tarleton, was en route to Queenstown (Cobh), 
County Cork where the cruise would finish. 


As they passed the Kish lightship, a heavy fog came down which restricted visibility to 
less than a ship's length. Vanguard's sister ship — Iron Duke — noticed she was drift- 
ing off course and began returning to her proper station. A problem with her steam 
plant rendered her foghorn inoperable, and could not be used to alert the other ves- 
sels of her position or course. At about 12:50, a look-out on Vanguard spotted a sail- 
ing ship directly ahead. As Vanguard turned to avoid it, Iron Duke appeared out of 
the fog on her port side less than 40 yards (37 m) away. Collision was unavoidable. 
Iron Duke's underwater ram tore open Vanguard's hull near her boilers. 


Iron Duke freed herself after a few 
minutes, sustaining only minor 
damage. Vanguard, however, was 
sinking. Her pumps could move 
water at a rate of 3,000 lb/min (23 
kg/s) but the flooding exceeded 50 
long tons per minute (847 kg/s). 
The pumps were powered by the 
engines, which shut down ten min- 
utes after the collision when the en- 
gine room flooded. Vanguard and 
\Iron Duke both launched all boats. 
The abandonment was completed 
in good order with Captain 
Dawkins the last of the 360 crew 
aboard to leave and the only casualty was his dog which was lost. Warrior and Hector 
sailed on in the fog and only learned of the sinking upon reaching Queenstown. 


Seventy minutes after the collision, Vanguard rested on the seabed 165 ft (50 m) 
deep. The tips of her masts were still visible above the surface. The Admiralty was 
confident that the ship could be raised and diving operations started, but were soon 
abandoned. Captain Dawkins was blamed at the court martial for not doing enough 
to save his vessel following the collision, and never received command of another ves- 
sel. Contemporary popular opinion, however, was sympathetic towards him.The 
wreck was rediscovered in 1985 and lies in 148-165 ft (45-50 m) of water. The wreck 
is protected under the Irish National Monument Act, and a licence from the National 
Monuments Service is required to dive it. 


THE LOSS OF THE “KENT.” 
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It is impossible to read the account of any great disaster at sea, without being strongly 
impressed with the enormous value of maintaining in the hour of peril the same strict 
discipline which, under ordinary circumstances, is the rule of a vessel. Few more 
striking examples of this are to be found, than in the story of the loss of the Kent, 
which we are now about to relate. The disaster of the Medusa, which we shall record 
later, in which complete anarchy and disregard of discipline, aggravated a hundred- 
fold the horrors of the situation, only teaches the same lesson from the opposite point 
of view. 


Though the most independent people on the earth, all Englishmen worthy of the 
name appreciate the value of proper subordination and obedience to those who have 
rightful authority to command. This was almost the only gratifying feature connected 
with the loss of the Vanguard, and the safe and rapid transference of the crew to the 
Iron Duke was due to it. But the circumstances of the case were as nought to some 
that have preceded it, where the difficulties and risks were infinitely greater and the 
reward much less certain. 


The Kent was a fine troop-ship, of 1,530 tons, bound from England for Bengal and 
China. She had on board 344 soldiers, forty-three women, and sixty-six children. The 
officers, private passengers, and crew brought the total number on board to 640. Af- 
ter leaving the Downs, on the 19th of February, 1825, she encountered terrible 
weather, culminating in a gale on the 1st of March, which obliged them almost to sail 
under bare poles. The narrative by Sir Duncan MacGregor, one of the passengers, cre- 
ated an immense sensation at its first appearance, and was translated into almost ev- 
ery language of the civilised world. He states that the rolling of the ship, which was 
vastly increased by a dead weight of some hundred tons of shot and shells that 
formed a part of its lading, became so great about half-past eleven or twelve o’clock at 
night, that the main-chains were thrown by every lurch considerably under water; 
and the best cleated articles of furniture in the cabin and the cuddy were dashed 
about in all directions. 


It was a little before this period that one of the officers of the ship, with the well- 
meant intention of ascertaining that all was fast below, descended with a lantern. He 
discovered one of the spirit-casks adrift, and sent two or three sailors for some billets 
of wood to secure it. While they were absent, he unfortunately dropped the lamp, and 
letting go his hold of the cask in his eagerness to recover it, the former suddenly 
stove, and the spirits communicating with the light, the whole deck at that part was 
speedily in a blaze. The fire spread rapidly, and all their efforts at extinguishing it 
were vain, although bucket after bucket of water, wet sails and hammocks, were im- 
mediately applied. 


The smoke began to ascend the hatchway, and although every effort was made to 
keep the passengers in ignorance, the terrible news soon spread that the ship was on 
fire. As long as the devouring element appeared to be confined to the spot where the 
fire originated, and which they were assured was surrounded on all sides with water- 
casks, there was some hope that it might be subdued; but soon the light-blue vapour 
that at first arose was succeeded by volumes of thick, dingy smoke, which ascended 
through all the hatchways and rolled over the ship. A thorough panic took possession 
of most on board. 
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The deck was covered with six hundred men, women, and children, many almost 
frantic with excitement—wives seeking their husbands, children their mothers; strong 
men appearing as though their reason was overthrown, weak men maudlin and weep- 
ing; many good people on their knees in earnest prayer. Some of the older and more 
stout-hearted soldiers and sailors sullenly took their seats directly over the powder- 
magazine, expecting momentarily that it would explode and put them out of their 
misery. 


A strong pitchy smell suddenly wafted over the ship. “The flames have reached the ca- 
ble-tier!” exclaimed one; and it was found to be too true. The fire had now extended 
so far, that there was but one course to pursue: the lower decks must be swamped. 
Captain Cobb, the commander of the Kent, was a man of action, and, with an ability 
and decision that seemed only to increase with the imminence of the danger, ordered 
the lower decks to be scuttled, the coverings of the hatches removed, and the lower 
ports opened to the free admission of the waves. His instructions were speedily 
obeyed, the soldiers aiding the crew. The fury of the flames was, of course, checked; 
but several sick soldiers and children, and one woman, unable to gain the upper deck, 
were drowned, and others suffocated. As the risk of explosion somewhat diminished, 
a new horror arose. The ship became water-logged, and presented indications of set- 
tling down. Death in two forms stared them in the face. 


No sail had been seen for many days, the vessel being somewhat out of the regular 
course. But, although it seemed hopeless, a man was sent up to the foretop to scan the 
horizon. How many anxious eyes were turned up to him, how many anxious hearts 
beat at that moment, can well be understood. The sailor threw his eyes rapidly over 
the waste of howling waters, and instantly waved his hat, exclaiming, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion, “A sail on the lee bow!” Flags of distress were soon hoisted, 
minute-guns fired, and an attempt made to bear down on the welcome stranger, 
which for some time did not notice them. But at last it seemed probable, by her slack- 
ening sail and altering her course, that the Kent had been seen. Hope revived on 
board; but there were still three painful problems to be solved. The vessel in the dis- 
tance was but a small brig: could she take over six hundred persons on board? Could 
they be transferred during a terrible gale and heavy sea, likely enough to swamp all 
the boats? Might not the Kent either blow up or speedily founder, before even one 
soul were saved? 


The vessel proved to be the Cambria, a brig bound to Vera Cruz, with a number of 
miners on board. For fifteen minutes it had been very doubtful to all on the Kent 
whether their signals of distress—and the smoke issuing from the hatchways formed 
no small item among them—were seen, or the minute-guns heard. But at length it be- 
came obvious that the brig was making for them, and preparations were made to 
clear and lower the boats of the East Indiaman. “Although,” says Sir Duncan MacGre- 
gor, “it was impossible, and would have been improper, to repress the rising hopes 
that were pretty generally diffused amongst us by the unexpected sight of the Cam- 
bria, yet I confess, that when I reflected on the long period our ship had been already 
burning—on the tremendous sea that was running—on the extreme smallness of the 
brig, and the immense number of human beings to be saved—I could only venture to 
hope that a few might be spared.” 
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When the military officers were consulting together, as the brig was approaching, on 
the requisite preparations for getting out the boats, and other necessary courses of ac- 
tion, one of the officers asked Major MacGregor in what order it was intended the of- 
ficers should move off, to which he replied, “Of course, in funeral order,” which in- 
junction was instantly confirmed by Colonel Fearon, who said, “Most undoubtedly— 
the juniors first; but see that any man is cut down who presumes to enter the boats 
before the means of escape are presented to the women and children.” To prevent any 
rush of troops or sailors to the boats, the officers were stationed near them with 
drawn swords. But, to do the soldiers and seamen justice, it was little needed; the for- 
mer particularly keeping perfect order, and assisting to save the ladies and children 
and private passengers generally. Some of the women and children were placed in the 
first boat, which was immediately lowered into a sea so tempestuous that there was 
great danger that it would be swamped, while the lowering-tackle not being properly 
disengaged at the stern, there was a great prospect for a few moments that its living 
freight would be upset in the water. A sailor, however, succeeded in cutting the ropes 
with an axe, and the first boat got off safely. 


The Cambria had been intentionally lain at some distance from the Kent, lest she 
should be involved in her explosion, or exposed to the fire from the guns, which, be- 
ing all shotted, went off as the flames reached them. The men had a considerable dis- 
tance to row, and the success of the first experiment was naturally looked upon as the 
measure of their future hopes. The movements of this boat were watched with intense 
anxiety by all on board. 
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“The better to balance the boat in the raging sea through which it had to pass, and to 
enable the seamen to ply their oars, the women and children were stowed promiscu- 
ously under the seats, and consequently exposed to the risk of being drowned by the 
continual dashing of the spray over their heads, which so filled the boat during the 
passage that before their arrival at the brig the poor females were sitting up to their 
waists in water, and their children kept with the greatest difficulty above it.” Happily, 
at the expiration of twenty minutes, the cutter was seen alongside their ark of refuge. 
The next difficulty was to get the ladies and children on board the Cambria, for the 
sea was running high, and there was danger of the boat being swamped or stove 
against the side of the brig. The children were almost thrown on board, while the 
women had to spring towards the many friendly arms extended from the vessel, when 
the waves lifted the boat momentarily in the right position. However, all were safely 
transferred to the brig without serious mishap. 


It became impossible for the boats, after the first trip, to come alongside the Kent, 
and a plan was adopted for lowering the women and children from the stern by tying 
them two and two together. The heaving of the vessel, and the heavy sea raising the 
boat one instant and dropping it the next, rendered this somewhat perilous. Many of 
the poor women were plunged several times in the water before they succeeded in 
landing safely in the boat, and many young children died from the effects—“the same 
violent means which only reduced the parents to a state of exhaustion or insensibil- 
ity,” having entirely quenched the vital spark in their feeble frames. 


One fine fellow, a soldier, who had neither wife nor child of his own, but who showed 
great solicitude for the safety of others, insisted on having three children lashed to 
him, with whom he plunged into the water to reach the boat more quickly. He swam 
well, but could not get near the boat; and when he was eventually drawn on board 
again, two of the children were dead. One man fell down the hatchway into the 
flames; another had his back broken, and was observed, quite doubled, falling over- 
board; a third fell between the boat and brig, and his head was literally crushed to 
pieces; others were lost in their attempts to ascend the sides of the Cambria; and oth- 
ers, again, were drowned in their hurry to get on board the boats. 


One of the sailors, who had, with many others, taken his post over the magazine, at 
last cried out, almost in ill-humour, “Well! if she won't blow up, I'll see if I can’t get 
away from her.” He was saved—and must have felt quite disappointed. One of the 
three boats, swamped or stove during the day, had on board a number of men who 
had been robbing the cabins during the confusion on board. “It is suspected that one 
or two of those who went down, must have sunk beneath the weight of their spoils.” 


As there was so much doubt as to how soon the vessel would explode or go down, 
while the process of transference between the vessels occupied three-quarters of an 
hour each trip, and other delays were caused by timid passengers and ladies who 
were naturally loath to be separated from their husbands, they determined on a 
quicker mode of placing them in the boat. A rope was suspended from the end of the 
spanker-boom, along the slippery top of which the passengers had either to walk, 
crawl, or be carried. The reader need not be told that this great boom or spar 
stretches out from the mizen-mast far over the stern in a vessel the size of the Kent. 
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On ordinary occasions, in quiet weather, it would be fifteen or twenty feet above the 
water, but with the vessel pitching and tossing during the continuous storm, it was 
raised often as much as forty feet in the air. It will be seen that, under these circum- 
stances, with the boat at the stern now swept to some distance in the hollow of a 
wave, and now raised high on its crest, the lowering of oneself by the rope, to drop at 
the right moment, was a perilous operation. 


It was a common thing for strong men to reach the boat in a state of utter exhaustion, 
having been several times immersed in the waves and half drowned. But there were 
many strong and willing hands among the soldiers and sailors ready to help the weak 
and fearful ones, and the transference went on with fair rapidity, though with every 
now and again some sad casualty to record. The coolness and determination of the of- 
ficers, military and marine, the good order and subordination of most of the troops, 
and the bravery of many in risking their lives for others, seems at this time to have re- 
stored some little confidence among the timid and shrinking on board. 


A little later, and the declining rays and fiery glow on the waves indicated that the sun 
was setting. One can well understand the feeling of many on board as they witnessed 
its disappearance and the approach of darkness. Were their lives also to set in outer 
gloom—the ocean to be that night their grave? 
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Late at night Major MacGregor went down to his cabin in search of a blanket to shel- 
ter him from the increasing cold. “The scene of desolation that there presented itself 
was melancholy in the extreme. The place which, only a few short hours before, had 
been the scene of kindly intercourse and of social gaiety, was now entirely deserted, 
save by a few miserable wretches who were either stretched in irrecoverable intoxica- 
tion on the floor, or prowling about, like beasts of prey, in search of plunder. The so- 
fas, drawers, and other articles of furniture, the due arrangement of which had cost so 
much thought and pains, were now broken into a thousand pieces, and scattered in 
confusion around.... Some of the geese and other poultry, escaped from their confine- 
ment, were cackling in the cuddy; while a solitary pig, wandering from its sty in the 
forecastle, was ranging at large in undisturbed possession of the Brussels carpet.” 


It is highly to the credit of the officers, more especially to those who had deck-cabins, 
from which it would be easy to remove many portable articles, and even trunks and 
boxes, that they entirely devoted their time and energies to saving life. They left the 
ship simply with the clothes they stood in, and were the last to leave it, except, of 
course, where subordinate officers were detailed to look after portions of the troops. 
Captain Cobb, in his resolution to be the last to leave the ship, tried all he could to 
urge the few remaining persons on board to drop on the ropes and save themselves. 


But finding all his entreaties fruitless, and hearing the guns successively explode in 
the hold, into which they had fallen, he at length, after doing all in his power to save 
them, got himself into the boat by “laying hold of the topping-lift, or rope that con- 
nects the driver-boom with the mizen-top, thereby getting over the heads of the infat- 
uated men who occupied the boom, unable to go either backward or forward, and ul- 
timately dropping himself into the water.” 


One of the boats persevered in keeping its station under the Kent’s stern, until the 
flames were bursting out of the cabin windows. The larger part of the poor wretches 
left on board were saved: when the vessel exploded, they sought shelter in the chains, 
where they stood till the masts fell overboard, to which they then clung for some 
hours. Ultimately, they were rescued by Captain Bibbey, of the Caroline, a vessel 
bound from Egypt to Liverpool, who happened to see the explosion at a great dis- 
tance, and instantly made all sail in the direction whence it proceeded, afterwards 
cruising about for some time to pick up any survivors. 


After the arrival of the last boat at the Cambria, “the flames, which had spread along 
the upper deck and poop, ascended with the rapidity of lightning to the masts and 
rigging, forming one general conflagration, that illumined the heavens to an immense 
distance, and was strongly reflected on several objects on board the brig. The flags of 
distress, hoisted in the morning, were seen for a considerable time waving amid the 
flames, until the masts to which they were suspended successively fell, like stately 
steeples, over the ship’s side.” At last, about half-past one o’clock in the morning, the 
devouring element having communicated to the magazine, the explosion was seen, 
and the blazing fragments of the once magnificent Kent were instantly hurled, like so 
many rockets, high into the air; leaving, in the comparative darkness that succeeded, 
“the deathful scene of that disastrous day floating before the mind like some feverish 
dream.” 
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The scene on board the brig beggared description. The captain, who bore the hon- 
oured name of Cook, and his crew of eight, did all that was in their power to alleviate 
the miseries of the six hundred persons added to their number; while they carried 
sail, even to the extent of danger, in order to make nine or ten knots to the nearest 
port. The Cornish miners and Yorkshire smelters on board gave up their beds and 
clothes and stores to the passengers; and it was extremely fortunate that the brig was 
on her outward voyage, for, had she been returning, she would not, in all probability, 
have had provisions enough to feed six hundred persons for a single day. But at the 
best their condition was miserable. In the cabin, intended for eight or ten, eighty were 
packed, many nearly in a nude condition, and many of the poor women not having 
space to lie down. The gale increased; but still they crowded all sail—even at the risk 
of carrying away the masts—and at length the welcome cry of “Land ahead!” was re- 
ported from mouth to mouth. They were off the Scilly lights, and speedily afterwards 
reached Falmouth, where the inhabitants vied with each other in providing clothing 
and food and money for all who needed them. (Note) The Scilly islands are 27 in 
number, besides small islets and rocks; they lie about 17 leagues due west from the 
Lizard, and 10 leagues nearly west-by-south from the Land's-end. A small island, con- 
taining only one acre, gives its name to the whole cluster; this name is written, in an- 
cient records, Sully or Sulley, now Scilly. 
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The total loss from the Kent was eighty-one souls; namely, fifty-four soldiers, one 
woman, twenty children, one seaman, and five boys of the crew. How much greater 
might it not have been but for the imperturbable coolness, the commanding abilities, 
and the persevering and prompt action of Captain Cobb, and the admirable discipline 
and subordination of the troops! 
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THE LOSS OF THE “BIRKENHEAD” 


Another remarkable instance of the same thing is to be found in the case of the 
Birkenhead, where there were desperate odds against any one surviving. The ship was 
a war-steamer, conveying troops from St. Simon’s Bay to Algoa Bay, Cape Colony, 
and had, with crew, a total complement of 638 souls on board. She struck on a reef, 
when steaming at the rate of eight and a half knots, and almost immediately became a 
total wreck. The rock penetrated her bottom, just aft of the fore-mast, and the rush of 
water was so great that most of the men on the lower troop-deck were drowned in 
their hammocks. The commanding officer, Major Seton, called his subordinate offi- 
cers about him, and impressed upon them the necessity of preserving order and per- 
fect discipline among the men, and of assisting the commander of the ship in every- 
thing possible. Sixty soldiers were immediately detailed for the pumps, in three re- 
liefs; sixty more to hold on the tackles of the paddle-box boats, and the remainder 
were brought on the poop, so as to ease the fore-part of the ship, which was rolling 
heavily. The commander of the ship ordered the horses to be pitched out of the first- 
gangway, and the cutter to be got ready for the women and children, who were safely 
put on board. Just after they were out of the ship, the entire bow broke off at the fore- 
mast, and the funnel went over the side, carrying away the starboard paddle-box and 
boat. The other paddle-box boat capsized when being lowered, and their largest boat, 
in the centre of the ship, could not be got at, so encumbered was it. Five minutes 
later, the vessel actually “broke in two,” literally realising Falconer’s lines:— 


“Ah, Heaven! Behold, her crashing ribs divide! 
She loosens, parts, and spreads in ruin o’er the tide.” 
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“She parted just abaft the engine-room, and the stern part immediately filled and 
went down. A few men jumped off just before she did so; but the greater number re- 
mained to the last, and so did every officer belonging to the troops.” A number of the 
soldiers were crushed to death when the funnel fell, and few of those at the pumps 
could reach the deck before the vessel broke up. The survivors clung, some to the rig- 
ging of the main-mast, part of which was out of water, and others to floating pieces of 
wood. When the Birkenhead divided into two pieces, the commander of the ship 
called out, “All those who can swim, jump overboard and make for the boats!” Two of 
the military officers earnestly besought their men not to do so, as, in that case, the 
boats with the women must be swamped; and, to the honour of the soldiers, only 
three made the attempt. 


The struggles of a part of them to reach the shore, the weary tramp through a country 
covered with thick thorny bushes, before they could reach any farm or settlement; the 
sufferings of thirty or more poor fellows who were clinging, in a state of utter exhaus- 
tion, cold, and wretchedness, to the main-topmast and topsail-yard of the submerged 
vessel, before they were rescued by a passing schooner, have often been told. The 
conduct of the troops was perfect; and it is questionable whether there is any other 
instance of such thorough discipline at a time of almost utter hopelessness. The loss 
of life was enormous, only 192 out of 638 being saved. Had there been any panic, or 
mutiny, not even that small remnant would have escaped. 


HMS Birkenhead in 1845. Disaster in 1852. 
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Turn we now to another and a sadder case, where the opposite qualities were most 
unhappily displayed, and the consequences of which were proportionately terrible. 
On the 17th of June, 1816, the Medusa, a fine French frigate, sailed from Aix, with 
troops and colonists on board, destined for the west coast of Africa. Several settle- 
ments which had previously belonged to France, but which fell into the hands of the 
English during the war, were, on the peace of 1815, restored to their original owners; 
and it was to take re-possession that the French Government dispatched the expedi- 
tion, which consisted of two vessels, one of which was the Medusa. Besides infantry 
and artillery, officers and men, there was a governor, with priests, schoolmasters, no- 
taries, surgeons, apothecaries, mining and other engineers, naturalists, practical agri- 
culturists, bakers, workmen, and thirty-eight women, the whole expedition number- 
ing 365 persons, exclusive of the ship’s officers and company. Of these the Medusa 
took 240, making, with her crew and passengers, a total of 400 on board. 


THE “MEDUSA” 


After making Cape Blanco, the expedition had been ordered to steer due westward to 
sea for some sixty miles, in order to clear a well-known sand-bank, that of Arguin. 
The captain, however, seems to have been an ill-advised, foolhardy man, and he took 
a southward course. The vessel shortened sail every two hours to sound, and every 
half-hour the lead was cast, without slackening sail. For some little time the sound- 
ings indicated deep water, but shortly after the course had been altered to S.S.E., the 
colour of the water changed, seaweeds floated round the ship, and fish were caught 
from its sides; all indications of shallowing. But the captain heeded not these obvious 
signs, and the vessel suddenly grounded on a bank. The weather being moderate, 
there was no reason for alarm, and she would have been got off safely had the captain 
been even an average sailor. For the time, the Medusa stuck fast on the sand-bank, 
and as a large part of those on board were landsmen, consternation and disorder 
reigned supreme, and reproaches and curses were liberally bestowed on the captain. 
The crew was set to work with anchors and cables to endeavour to work the vessel off. 
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(Note) Méduse was a 40-gun Pallas-class frigate of the French Navy, launched in 
1810. She took part in the Napoleonic Wars during the late stages of the Mauritius 
campaign of 1809-1811 and in raids in the Caribbean. In 1816, following the Bourbon 
Restoration, Méduse was armed en fliite to ferry French officials to the port of Saint- 
Louis, in Senegal, to formally re-establish French occupation of the colony under the 
terms of the First Peace of Paris. Through inept navigation by her captain, Hugues 
Duroy de Chaumareys, who had been given command after the Bourbon Restoration 
for political reasons and even though he had hardly sailed in 20 years, Méduse struck 
the Bank of Arguin off the coast of present-day Mauritania and became a total loss. 


During the day, the topmasts, yards, and booms were unshipped and thrown over- 
board, which lightened her, but were not sufficient to make her float. Meantime, a 
council was called, and the governor of the colonies exhibited the plan of a raft, which 
was considered large enough to carry two hundred persons, with all the necessary 
stores and provisions. 


It was to be towed by the boats, while their crews were to come to it at regular meal- 
times for their rations. The whole party was to land in a body on the sandy shore of 
the coast—known to be at no great distance—and proceed to the nearest settlements. 
All this was, theoretically speaking, most admirable, and had there been any leading 
spirit in command, the plan would have been, as was afterwards proved, quite practi- 
cable. The raft was immediately constructed, principally from the spars removed 
from the vessel as before mentioned. 
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The Raft Of the Medusa 
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Various efforts were made to get the Medusa off the sandbank, and at one time she 
swung entirely, and turned her head to sea. She was, in fact, almost afloat, and a tow- 
line applied in the usual way would have taken her into deep water; but this familiar 
expedient was never even proposed. Or, even had she been lightened by throwing 
overboard a part of her stores temporarily—which could have been done without seri- 
ous harm to many articles—she might have been saved. Half-measures were tried, 
and even these were not acted on with perseverance. During the next night there was 
a strong gale and heavy swell, and the Medusa heeled over with much violence; the 
keel broke in two, the rudder was unshipped, and, still holding to the stern-post by 
the chains, dashed against the vessel and beat a hole into the captain’s cabin, through 
which the waves entered. It was at this time that the first indications of that unruly 
spirit which afterwards produced so many horrors appeared among the soldiers, who 
assembled tumultuously on deck, and could hardly be quieted. 


Next morning there were seven feet of water in the hold, and the pumps could not be 
worked, so that it was resolved to quit the vessel without delay. Some bags of biscuit 
were taken from the bread-room, and some casks of wine got ready to put on the 
boats and raft. But there was an utter want of management, and several of the boats 
only received twenty-five pounds of biscuit and no wine, while the raft had a quantity 
of wine and no biscuit. To avoid confusion, a list had been made the evening before, 
assigning to each his place. No one paid the slightest attention to it, and no one of 
those in authority tried to enforce obedience to it. It was a case of “Sauve qui peut!” (a 
state of panic or disorder; rout) with a vengeance: a disorderly and disgraceful scram- 
ble for the best places and an utter and total disregard for the wants of others. 


It is, and always has been, a point of honour for the officers to be among the very last 
to leave (except, of course, where their presence might be needed in the boats), and 
the captain to be the very last. Here, the captain was among the first to scramble over 
the side; and his twelve-oared barge only took off twenty-eight persons, when it 
would have easily carried many more. A large barge took the colonial governor and 
his family, and the governor’s trunks. His boat wanted for nothing, and would have 
accommodated ten or more persons than it took. When several of the unfortunate 
crew swam off and begged to be taken in, they were kept off with drawn swords. The 
raft took the larger part of the soldiers, and had in all on board one hundred and fifty 
persons. The captain coolly proposed to desert some sixty of the people still on board, 
and leave them to shift for themselves; but an officer who threatened to shoot him 
was the means of making him change his mind, and over forty were taken off in the 
long-boat. Seventeen men, many of whom were helplessly intoxicated, were, however, 
left to their fate. 


On the morning of the 5th of July the signal was given to put to sea, and at first some 
of the boats towed the raft, which had no one to command it but a midshipman 
named Coudin, who, having a painful wound on his leg, was utterly useless. The other 
officers consulted their own personal safety only, and, with a few exceptions, this was 
the case with every one else. When the lieutenant of the long-boat, fearing that he 
could not keep the sea with eighty-eight men on board, and no oars, entreated three 
of the other boats, one after the other, to relieve him of a part of his living cargo, they 
refused utterly; and the officer of the third, in his hurry to run away, loosed from the 
raft. 
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This was the signal for a general desertion. The word was passed from one boat to an- 
other to leave them to their fate, and the captain had not the manliness to protest. 
The purser of the Medusa, with a few others, opposed such a dastardly proceeding, 
but in vain; and the raft, without means of propulsion, was abandoned. As it proved 
afterwards, the boats, which all reached the land safely, sighted the coast the same 
evening; and the raft could have been towed to it in a day or two, or at all events suffi- 
ciently near for the purpose. The people on it could not at first believe in this treach- 
erous desertion, and once and again buoyed themselves up with the hope that the 
boats would return or send relief. The lieutenant on the long-boat seems to have been 
one of the few officers possessing any spark of humanity and manliness. He kept his 
own boat near the raft for a time, in the hope that the others might be induced to re- 
turn, but at length had to yield to the clamour of some eighty men on board with him, 
who insisted on his proceeding in search of land. 


The consternation and despair of those on the raft beggars description. The water 
was, even while the sea was calm, up to the knees of the larger part on board, while 
the horrors of a slow death from starvation and thirst, and the prospect of being 
washed off by the waves, should a storm arise, stared them in the face. Several barrels 
of flour had been placed on the raft at first, along with six barrels of wine and two 
small casks of water. When only fifty persons had got on it, their weight sunk it so low 
in the water that the flour was thrown into the sea, and lost. When the raft quitted the 
ship, with a hundred and fifty souls on her, she was a foot to a foot and a half under 
water, and the only food on board was a twenty-five-pound bag of biscuit, in a semi- 
pulpy condition, which just afforded them one meagre ration. 


Some on board, to keep up the courage of the remainder, promulgated the idea that 
the boats had merely made sail for the island of Arguin, and that, having landed their 
crews, they would return. This for the moment appeased the indignation of the sol- 
diers and others who had, with frantic gesticulations, been wringing their hands and 
tearing their hair. Night came on, and the wind freshened, the waves rolling over 
them, and throwing many down with violence. The cries of the people were mingled 
with the roar of the waves, whilst heavy seas constantly lifted them off their legs and 
threatened to wash them away. Thus, clinging desperately to the ropes, they struggled 
with death the whole night through. 


About seven the next morning, the sea was again calm, when they found that twelve 
or more unfortunate men had, during the night, slipped between the interstices of the 
raft and perished. The effects of starvation were beginning to tell upon them: all their 
faculties were strangely impaired. Some fancied that they saw lighted signals in the 
distance, and answered them by firing off their pistols, or by setting fire to small 
heaps of gunpowder; others thought they saw ships or land, when there was nothing 
in sight. The next day strong symptoms of mutiny broke out, the officers being utterly 
disregarded by the soldiers. The evening again brought bad weather. “The people 
were now dashed about by the fury of the waves; there was no safety but in the centre 
of the raft,” where they packed themselves so close that many were nearly suffocated. 
“The soldiers and sailors, now considering their destruction inevitable, resolved to 
drown the sense of their situation by drinking till they should lose their reason;” nor 
could they be persuaded to forego their mad scheme. 
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They rushed upon a cask of wine which was near the centre, and making a hole in it, 
drank so much, that the fumes soon mounted to their heads, in the empty condition 
in which they were; and “they then resolved to rid themselves of their officers, and af- 
terwards to destroy the raft by cutting the lashings which kept it together.” One of 
them commenced hacking away at the ropes with a boarding-hatchet. The civil and 
military officers rushed on this ringleader, and though he made a desperate resis- 
tance, soon dispatched him. 


The people on the raft were now divided into two antagonistic parties—about twenty 
civil officers and the better class of passengers on one side, and a hundred or more 
soldiers and workmen on the other. “The mutineers,” says the narrative, “drew their 
swords, and were going to make a general attack, when the fall of another of their 
number struck such a seasonable terror into them that they retreated; but it was only 
to make another attempt at cutting the ropes. One of them, pretending to rest on the 
side-rail of the raft, began to work;” when he was discovered, and a few moments af- 
terwards, with a soldier who attempted to defend him, was sent to his last account. 
This was followed by a general fight. An infantry captain was thrown into the sea by 
the soldiers, but rescued by his friends. He was then seized a second time, and the re- 
volters attempted to put out his eyes. A charge was made upon them, and many put to 
death. The wretches threw overboard the only woman on the raft, together with her 
husband. They were, however, saved, only to die miserably soon afterwards. 


A second repulse brought many of the mutineers to their senses, and temporarily 
awed the rest, some asking pardon on their knees. But at midnight the revolt again 
broke out, the soldiers attacking the party in the centre of the raft with the fury of 
madmen, even biting their adversaries. They seized upon one of the lieutenants, mis- 
taking him for one of the ship’s officers who had deserted the raft, and he was rescued 
and protected afterwards with the greatest difficulty. They threw overboard M. 
Coudin, an elderly man, who was covered with wounds received in opposing them, 
and a young boy of the party, in whom he took an interest. M. Coudin had the pres- 
ence of mind both to support the child and to take hold of the raft; and his friends 
kept off the brutal soldiery with drawn swords, until they were lifted on board again. 


The combat was so fierce, and the weather at night so bad, that on the return of day it 
was found that over sixty had perished off the raft. It is stated that the mutineers had 
thrown over the remaining water and two casks of wine. The indications in the narra- 
tive would not point to the latter conclusion, as the soldiers and workmen were con- 
stantly intoxicated, and many, no doubt, were washed off by the waves in that condi- 
tion. A powerful temperance tract might be written on the loss of the Medusa. On the 
morning of the fourth day after their departure from the frigate, the dead bodies of 
twelve of the company, who had expired during the night, were lying on the raft. This 
day a shoal of flying-fish played round the raft, and a number of them got on board, 
and were entangled in the spaces between the timbers. A small fire, lighted with flint 
and steel and gunpowder, was made inside a barrel, and the fish, half-cooked, was 
greedily devoured. They did not stop here; the account briefly indicates that they ate 
parts of the flesh of their dead companions. Horror followed horror: a massacre suc- 
ceeded their savage feast. Some Spaniards, Italians, and negroes among them, who 
had hitherto taken no part with the mutineers, now formed a plot to throw their supe- 
riors into the sea. 
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A bag of money, which had been collected as a common fund, and was hanging from 
a rude mast hastily extemporised, probably tempted them. The officers’ party threw 
their ringleader overboard, while another of the conspirators, finding his villainy dis- 
covered, weighted himself with a heavy boarding-axe, and rushing to the fore part of 
the raft, plunged headlong into the sea and was drowned. A desperate combat en- 
sued, and the fatal raft was quickly piled with dead bodies. 


On the fifth morning, there were only thirty alive. The remnant suffered severely, and 
one-third of the number were unable to stand up or move about. The salt water and 
intense heat of the sun blistered their feet and legs, and gave intense pain. In the 
course of the seventh day, two soldiers were discovered stealing the wine, and they 
were immediately pushed overboard. This day also, Leon, the poor little boy men- 
tioned before, died from sheer starvation. 
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The story has been so far nothing but a record of insubordination, murderous brutal- 
ity, and utter selfishness. But the worst has yet to come. Let the survivors tell their 
own shameful and horrible story. There were now but twenty-seven left, and “of these 
twelve, amongst them the woman, were so ill that there was no hope of their surviv- 
ing, even a few days; they were covered with wounds, and had almost entirely lost 
their reason.... They might have lived long enough to reduce our stock to a very low 
ebb; but there was no hope that they could last more than a few days. To put them on 
short allowance was only hastening their death; while giving them a full ration, was 
uselessly diminishing a quantity already too low. 
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After an anxious consultation, we came to the resolution of throwing them into the 
sea, and thus terminating at once their sufferings. This was a horrible and unjustifi- 
able expedient, but who amongst us would have the cruelty to put it into execution? 
Three sailors and a soldier took it on themselves. We turned away our eyes from the 
shocking sight, trusting that, in thus endeavouring to prolong our own lives, we were 
shortening theirs but a few hours. This gave us the means of subsistence for six addi- 
tional days. After this dreadful sacrifice, we cast our swords into the sea, reserving 
but one sabre for cutting wood or cordage, as might be necessary.” Was there ever 
such an example of demoniacal hypocrisy, mingled with pretended humanity! 


One can hardly interest himself in the fate of the remaining fifteen, who, if they were 
not all human devils, must have carried to their dying days the brand of Cain indeli- 
bly impressed on their memories. A few days passed, and the indications of a close 
approach to land became frequent. Meantime, they were suffering from the intense 
heat, and from excessive thirst. One more example of petty selfishness was afforded 
by an officer who had found a lemon, which he resolved to keep entirely for himself, 
until the ominous threats of the rest obliged him to share it. The wine, which should 
have warmed their bodies and gladdened their hearts, produced on their weakened 
frames the worst effects of intoxication. Five of the number resolved, and were barely 
persuaded not to commit suicide, so maddened were they by their potations. Perhaps 
the sight of the sharks, which now came boldly up to the edges of the raft, had some- 
thing to do with sobering them, for they decided to live. 


Three days now passed in intolerable torments. They had become so careless of life, 
that they bathed even in sight of the sharks; others were not afraid to place them- 
selves naked upon the fore part of the raft, which was then entirely under water; and, 
though it was exceedingly dangerous, it had the effect of taking away their thirst. 
They now attempted to construct a boat of planks and spars. When completed, a 
sailor went upon it, when it immediately upset, and the design of reaching land by 
this means was abandoned. On the morning of the 17th of July, the sun shone 
brightly and the sky was cloudless. Just as they were receiving their ration of wine, 
one of the infantry officers discerned the topmasts of a vessel near the horizon. 


Uniting their efforts, they raised a man to the top of the mast, who waved constantly a 
number of handkerchiefs tied together. After two hours of painful suspense, the ves- 
sel, a brig, disappeared, and they once more resigned themselves to despair. Deciding 
that they must leave some record of their fate, they agreed to carve their names, with 
some account of their disaster, on a plank, in the hope that it might eventually reach 
their Government and families. But they were to be saved: the brig reappeared, and 
bore down for them. She proved to be a vessel which had been dispatched by the Gov- 
ernor of Senegal for the purpose of rescuing any survivors; though, considering the 
raft had now been seventeen days afloat, there was little expectation that any of its 
hundred and fifty passengers still lived. 


The wounded and blistered limbs, sunken eyes, and emaciated frames of the remnant 
told its own tale on board. And yet, with due order and discipline, presence of mind, 
and united helpfulness, the ship, with every soul who had sailed on her, might have 
been saved; and a fearful story of cruelty, murder, and cannibalism spared to us. 
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The modern Medusa has been branded with a name of infamy worse than that of the 
famous classical monster after which she was named. The celebrated picture by Géri- 
cault in the Louvre, at Paris, vividly depicts the horrors of the scene. 


The wreck of the Medusa has very 
commonly been compared and 
contrasted with that of the Alceste, 
an English frigate, which was 
wrecked the same year. Lord 
Amherst was returning from China 
in this vessel, after fulfilling his 
mission to the Court of Pekin, in- 
stituted at the instance of the East 
India Company, who had com- 
plained to Government of the im- 
pediments thrown in the way of 
their trade by the Chinese. His sec- 
retary and suite were with him; 
and so there was some resem- 
blance to the case of the Medusa, 
which had a colonial governor and 
his staff on board. The comman- 
der of the Alceste was Captain (af- 
terwards Sir) Murray Maxwell, a 
true gentleman and a bluff, hearty 
sailor. Having touched at Manilla, they were passing through the Straits of Gaspar, 
when the ship suddenly struck on a reef of sunken rocks, and it became evident that 
she must inevitably and speedily break up. The most perfect discipline prevailed; and 
the first efforts of the captain were naturally directed to saving the ambassador and 
his subordinates. The island of Palo Leat was a few miles off; and, although its coast 
at this part was a salt-marsh, with mangrove-trees growing out in the water so thick 
and entangled that it almost prevented them landing, every soul was got off safely. 
Good feeling and sensible councils prevailed. At first there was no fresh water to be 
obtained. It was: 


“Water, water everywhere, 
Yet not a drop to drink.” 


(Note) HMS Alceste was built at Rochefort in 1804 for the French Navy as Minerve, 
an Armide-class frigate. In the spring of 1806, prior to her capture, she engaged HMS 
Pallas, then under Lord Cochrane. During the duel she ran aground but Cochrane had 
to abort his attack when French reinforcements appeared. The British captured her in 
an action on 25 September 1806, and the Royal Navy took Minerve into service as Al- 
ceste in March 1807; Alceste then continued to serve throughout the Napoleonic 
Wars. On 29 November 1811, Alceste led a British squadron that captured a French 
military convoy carrying more than 200 cannon to Trieste in the Balkans. After this 
loss, Napoleon changed the direction of his planned eastward expansion in 1812 from 
the Balkans to Russia. The British historian James Henderson has suggested that the 
two events were linked, and may have changed the course of the war. 
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In 1814, Alceste was converted to a troopship and used to transport British soldiers to 
North America during the War of 1812. Following the Treaty of Paris in 1815, Alceste 
carried Lord Amherst on his 1816 diplomatic mission to China. On the return jour- 
ney, she struck a reef in the Java Sea; her wreck was subsequently plundered and 
burned by Malayan pirates. (End of note) 


In a short time, however, they dug a deep well, and soon reached plenty. Then the 
Malays attacked and surrounded them; at first a few score, at last six or seven hun- 
dred strong. Things looked black; but they erected a stockade, made rude pikes by 
sticking their knives, dirks, and small swords on the end of poles; and, although they 
had landed with just seventy-five ball-cartridges, their stock soon grew to 

fifteen hundred. 


How? Why, the sailors set to with a will, and made their own, the balls being repre- 
sented by their jacket-buttons and pieces of the glass of broken bottles! Of loose pow- 
der they had, fortunately, a sufficient quantity. The Malays set the wreck on fire. The 
men waited till it had burned low, and then drove them off, and went and secured 
such of the stores as could be now reached, or which had floated off. The natives were 
gathering thick. Murray made his sailors a speech in true hearty style, and their wild 
huzzas were taken by the Malays for war-whoops: the latter soon “weakened,” as they 
say in America. From the highest officer to the merest boy, all behaved like calm, res- 
olute, and sensible Britons, and every soul was saved. Lord Amherst, who had gone 
on to Batavia, sent a vessel for them, on board which Maxwell was the last to embark. 
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At the time of the wreck their condition was infinitely worse than that of the Medusa; 
but how completely different the sequel! The story is really a pleasant one, displaying, 
as it does, the happy results of both good discipline and mutual good feeling in the 
midst of danger. Nil desperandum was evidently the motto of that crew; and their 
philosophy was rewarded. The lessons of the past and present, in regard to our great 
ships, have taught us that disaster is not confined to ironclads, nor victory to wooden 
walls; neither is good discipline dead, nor the race of true-hearted tars extinct. “Men 
of iron” will soon be the worthy successors of “hearts of oak.” 


The reader, who while living “at home in ease,” has voyaged in spirit with the writer 
over so much of the globe’s watery surface, visiting its most distant shores, will not be 
one of those who under-rate: 


“The perils of the seas.” 
Nor will current events allow us to forget them. “The many voices” of the ocean, its 


murmur and its menace, its thunder and its roar, its wail, its sigh, rise from the wa- 
tery graves of those who faced those perils. 


END — “Perils Of the Sea — Ironclad Disasters” 
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